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Although the prehistoric Indians of Tusayan have left no writ- 
ten records in the forms of books, documents, or codices, there 
survives from their time a most elaborate paleography which has 
been preserved on imperishable material in the dry soil of Ari- 
zona for several centuries. This paleography isa picture writing, 
often highly symbolic and complicated, but from it the student 
can obtain an idea of Hopi thought and its expression at that 
remote time. It reveals phases of ancient life which have been 
modified or lost in the subsequent development of the race. 

The most abundant of all objects found in the ruins scattered 
over the Southwest are fragments of pottery, and if the cemeteries 
of these ancient habitations are excavated large collections of 
decorated bowls, vases, and jars may be had from any ruin of 
considerable size. The majority of these fragments of pottery 
from Tusayan are richly decorated with designs, some of which 
are very complicated. The figures represented in this ornamen- 
tation are often realistic, but many are highly symbolic and con- 
ventionalized. It is an object of the present article to discuss one 
symbol of the latter group, and for this purpose I have chosen 
the feather, which, through its metamorphosis in form, is one of 
the more difficult to recognize. 

Before passing to a consideration of the feather in ancient Hopi 
symbolism, it may be interesting to note that very few of the fig- 
ures with which pottery from pueblo ruins is decorated have 
been interpreted, and we may say that the study is as yet in its 
infancy. The ancient Tusayan ware bears several designs of a 
simple, geometric shape, which are widely distributed over the 
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whole Pueblo area of the Southwest. So far, however, as my 
knowledge of ancient Pueblo paleography goes, the symbols of 
the feather as here indicated are confined to ruins of villages 
which are purely Hopi in origin, although they may later be 
found elsewhere in Arizona or New Mexico. 

I have shown in several previous publications on the ceremo- 
nials of the Hopi ritual the significant part which the figure of 
the feather plays in the decoration of altars and ceremonial para- 
phernalia, but [ am unaware that any one has yet called atten- 
tion to the very important use of the feather symbols in the 
decoration of ancient Hopi ceramics. A pottery ornamentation 
has a religious intent, and, since from its presence as a decorative 
element there is every reason to believe that the feather in an- 
cient times held much the same position in the ritual as at 
present, it is instructive to trace its many variations as a symbol. 

While what is here written is drawn more especially from the 
paleography of Sikyatki,' it is true, likewise, of that represented 
in all the Tusayan ruins where yellow ware is abundant. I 
might instance examples from old Cufiopavi, Kisakobi or Old 
Walpi, and Old Micofiinovi. It does not, however, hold in all 
particulars when we study the red ware characteristic of the ruins 
along the Little Colorado river, where the feather takes another 
symbolic form not fully discussed in the present article. It ap- 
plies to representations of the feather as depicted on altars now 
in use in Tusayan, symbols of feathers on dolls and ceremonial 
paraphernalia used by people who are lineal descendants of the 
inhabitants of the ruined pueblos mentioned above. The ruins 
of Sikyatki lie about three miles east of Walpi, and the pueblo 
of which they are the remains was destroyed previously to the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

I have grouped all the striking modifications in bird and 
feather symbols in close approximation in an installation of the 
more instructive pieces of pottery from Sikyatki in the National 
Museum, at Washington, and the reader may there find a larger 
series illustrating ancient Hopi paleography than has ever before 
been displayed. A forthcoming report’ of the Bureau of Amer- 


1 For a discussion of the antiquity of Sikyatki, see ‘‘ Prehistoric Culture of Tusayan,”’ 
American Anthropologist, 1896, and Report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
1895. 

2 A preliminary report will be found in the Smithsonian Report for 1895. 
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ican Ethnology, under the auspices of which institution these 
objects were collected, will describe these variations in detail, 
and as this report is elaborately illustrated, the reader will soon 
have abundant published material from which to study modifi- 
cations of the feather symbol in ancient Tusayan. 

We have no difficulty in recognizing among the many figures 
of animals which the ancient Hopi potter depicted on her wares 
the great group to which any one belongs. Four-legged animals 
of two kinds, frogs and lizards, are readily separated from mam- 
mals; apodal reptiles or snakes are easily distinguished from 
both, and there is no difficulty in separating the moth or butter- 
fly from the spider or dragon-fly. The great group to which the 
animal depicted belongs is not difficult to discover, and from a 
large series of related designs one may trace quite readily the 
changes in form which have resulted in highly conventionalized 
modifications. 

The most constant group of animals chosen for realistic or 
symbolic representation on ancient Tusayan ceramic ware is that 
of birds. More than two-thirds of all the pictographs on ancient 
pottery where animals are intended represent avian forms. The 
modifications which these figures pass through as they bécome 
conventionalized likewise exceed in number and variety those of 
any other animals, and a comprehensive study of the different 
symbols representing birds would be a most interesting and in- 
structive one. This study is important as a ground-work for the 
following conclusions, for in no other way can we identify as 
feathers some of the highly modified symbols which are here con- 
sidered. An adequate discussion of different forms of birds in 
ancient designs would necessitate more pages of text and illus- 
trations than could here be devoted to it. If my conclusions 
seem hasty, I must ask the reader not to reject them without ex- 
amining collateral evidences which I have elsewhere presented. 

The ancient Hopi decorator not only represented birds in 
many more different shapes than she did other animals, but even 
decorated other animals with feathers in accordance with ancient 
traditions. Nor did she stop with animals; symbolic figures 
of the sun or the lightning or the rainbow have symbols of 
feathers attached to them, and this, to us incongruous, associa- 
tion is often essential to indicate the symbol. This predomi- 
nance in the number of pictures of feathered gods is a faithful 
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reproduction of denizens of their ancient Pantheon. The ma- 
jority of the gods were avian in character, even when anthro- 
pomorphic.' Several animals, as mythic lizards, snakes, and 
even mammalian forms, are represented in ancient pictography, 
furnished with crests of feathers on their heads. These are 
drawn in this way in conformance with ancient legends, and, 
with traditions to guide us, we have little difficulty in determin- 
ing some of the symbolic forms which the feather takes in pictog- 
raphy. This method is used by me as corroboratory evidence 
in determining the prescribed symbols of feathers which have 
been previously identified by their relative positions on the 
bodies of birds. 

It is plain, I think, that having determined from an avian 
figure the form of the organs and appendages of the bird in their 
different modifications, due to conventionalism, we are able to 
recognize the symbolic forms adopted by ancient artists to rep- 
resent the feathers of wing, tail, or body. If figures of feathers 
were so well drawn that we could identify them as such, we would 
have no difficulty in recognizing a feather when drawn ona frag- 
ment of pottery, where no other part of a bird was represented. 
An accurately drawn feather in such cases would he easily recog- 
nized ; but the feathers made by the ancient Hopi decorators of 
pottery were not accurate representations—they were symbolic. 
The only way we can identify them is by association.” Having 
determined the head, body, legs, tail, and wings of an animal 
which must be a bird, we examine the separate components 
which form the tail and conclude what part represents a tail 
feather. We use, in other words, the morphological method of 
determining the homologies of grgans and appendages which we 
borrow from naturalists and apply to pictographs. 

Having thus determined the symbol of a tail or wing feather 
from their positions in representations of birds and fixing in the 
mind its form, we are able to recognize it where it reappears, iso- 
lated, or in new combinations. While this way of determining 
the feather symbol was the method adopted, there was brought 
to its aid likewise the testimony of living priests, among whom 
knowledge of some of the ancient symbols still survives. This 
latter aid to a comprehension of the symbols of ancient paleog- 


1 The reason for this relatively large number of avian over other zoomorphice deities 
in the Hopi system is not apparent. 
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raphy is valuable, so far as it goes, but it does not take one long 
to discover that it is limited in its application. Many ancient 
designs are incomprehensible to living Hopi priests, and their 
interpretations are in some cases simply conjectural. The decay 
in knowledge of the meanings of old symbols is due to the fact 
that most of the ancient symbolism has been replaced by the 
modern. 

In their drawings of animals the ancient Hopi artists were 
often far from realistic. They violated many fundamental rules 
in perspective. This is well illustrated in profile figures. It 
often happens, for instance, in delineating the head of an ani- 
mal, as seen from one side, that both eyes are represented. ‘The 
feathers of a bird’s tail, normally on a horizontal plane, are 
brought into a vertical. Internal organs which are hidden from 
sight are sometimes represented—a characteristic of modern 
Pueblo art, where, as in pictures of antelopes, it is not uncom- 
mon to find the heart and cesophagus, or even the intestinal 
tract, drawn as if the animal were transparent. In a figure of a 
bird shown on plate LIx in my preliminary account of Sikyatki, 
where the artist apparently had no available space in which to 
represent the extremity of the tail, it is bent upward, and the 
tips of three feathers conventionalized into three triangles, one of 
the symbols of wing feathers, as elsewhere shown. 

In their simplest forms figures of birds are crudely represented, 
consisting of a head with curved beak and elongated body, which 
is continued backward into three or four parallel lines, repre- 
senting tail feathers. 

It is an instructive fact that three seems to be the predominat- 
ing number of tail feathers in pictures of birds, as seen in the 
clusters of symbolic feathers, #, in the richly decorated vase a 
part of which is depicted in figure 5. This number, however, is 
not universal, for there are many well-drawn figures of birds 
with more than three tail-feathers, and in some of the simpler 
forms there are but two. Certain jars in the form of birds have 
the wing and tail feathers represented by parallel lines, and the 
same bands are often employed on the bodies of dolls to repre- 
sent a feathered garment which some mythological personages 
are reputed to have worn. 

One of the common forms of the feather symbol is shown in 


1 Compare the combination of three feathers in Aztec and Maya symbolism. 
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figure 1, which represents the tail of a bird as pictured on a beau- 
tiful food basin from Sikyatki. In this figure five feathers are 
represented, and the characteristic marking of each feather is a 
division into a black and red zone by a diagonal line. The upper 
part of the figure represents the body . 
and the two lateral appendages the 
wings, which in the original figure 
are well represented. A figure of 
feathers with the same outline, but 
destitute of the characteristic mark- 
ings of figure 1, may be seen in figure 
2, where three feather symbols are 
represented. 
Figure 2' represents a crest com- 
posed. of three feathers copied from a design on the head of a 
reptilian figure depicted on the interior of a food basin from 
Sikyatki. There are other figures of animals which bear this 
symbolic form of feather on the head, and its occurrence as a 
decorative design on the exterior of food basins, where there is 
no other suggestion of a bird, is common. 

The same form of the feather symbol appears in figure 3, where 
we have the triangular tips differently marked from any of the 
previous symbols. There are in the Sikyatki collection designs 
representing bird: where the feathers of the tail are identical in 
shape and markings with these, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that in this figure they represent the same parts as when attached 
to a picture of a bird. 

The fragment shown in figure 3 represents a portion of the 
upper surface of a vase, of which the dotted line is the border 
of the orifice. 

Having determined from its position on a bird that the main 
design in figure 3 is a conventionalized feather, let us see if there is 
corroborative evidence from other sources telling the same story. 

In modern Hopi ceremonials the priests use a small gourd re- 
ceptacle for sacred water, specimens of which have been figured 
elsewhere.’ It sometimes happens that an earthen vase is used 


1 This figure shows the head below, with the eye well drawn. The continuation to 
the left is the neck, that to the right a beginning of an elaborate snout. 

2 A number of these gourds are figured in my accounts of Tusayan ceremony. A vase 
with attached feathers, called patne, is represented on page 43, Journ. Amer. Eth. and 
Arch., vol. tv. 
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for the same purpose. This water gourd is covered by a cotton 
net, and feathers are tied to that part of the net which surrounds 
the orifice. When an earthen vase is used a cotton string is tied 
around the neck of the vase, and to this string feathers are at- 
tached. Apparently we have a deep-seated and significant con- 
nection between the ancient vase and the modern ceremonial 
counterpart with appended feathers. The ancient form had 
symbols of feathers painted on the upper surface about the ori- 
fice, the modern has the feather itself tied in the same position. 

In the design represented in figure 3 we have, therefore, sym- 
bols of feathers represented as tied around the neck of an ancient 
Sikyatki vase. The figure represents only a portion of the top 
of this vessel, but gives enough to show the general character of 
this form of feather symbol. If we compare this symbol with 
those on the head of the picture of Tufiwup' on the upright slats 
of the Katcina altars of modern times we will find an exact cor- 
respondence. ‘They are also the same in shape and markings 
as the painted wooden sticks representing feathers on the heads 
of several dolls.’ 

The symbolic picture of the feather has still other modifica- 
tions in its markings from the preceding, although preserving the 
same shape. 

One of the most highly conventionalized symbolic figures of 
the feather is a triangle in which there are two parallel lines on 
one side. This form of the feather symbol is said to be the 
feather of the wild turkey, and the double marking recalls that 
of a tail feather. 

We find this symbol on the angles of the lightning snakes of 
the sand-picture of the Antelope altar at Cufiopavi,’ on wooden 
slats of the Flute altars,‘ and elsewhere. I have ceramic objects 
from fhe ruins of Homolobi and Chevlon which bear this form of 
feather symbol, and it appears to have been used as far south as 
Pinedale, on the northern edge of the Apache reservation. 


1 Journ. Amer. Eth. and Arch., vol. 11, pp. 86, 107; American Anthropologist, May, 1897, 
pp. 133, 134. 

2 It will be seen on consultation of my article on “ Dolls of the Tusayan Indians” 
that there are several in which the crests of feathers on the heads are represented by 
sticks with symbolic markings. In some instances we have real feathers instead of 

ymbols. An example of this kind is figured on page 136, American Anthropologist, May, 
897. 
3 Tusayan Snake Ceremonies, plate Lxx11. 
4 Journ. Amer, Eth, and Arch., vol. 1, p. 120. 
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One of the most beautiful vessels from the cemetery of Sikyatki 
is the “ butterfly vase,” the complicated design on which I have 
figured in plate Lx of the Smithsonian Report for 1895. I have 
represented a sector of this design in figure 5 in order to point 
out the feather decorations which form an important element in 
the ornamentation. The other sectors closely resemble that fig- 
ured, with the exception that the butterflies in alternating sec- 


tions have different markings on their heads, indicative of the 
sex. The butterfly here represented is female, and it is interest- 
ing to note the fact that the symbol of the female was the same 
when this vase was made as that now used in Hopi ceremonials.' 
There are three clusters of feathers (f) in this section, and each 
cluster is composed of threemembers. One of these clusters cor- 
responds with those from the head of the reptile, figure 2. 


1 See male and female lightning snakes on Walpi Antelope altar. 
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The three feathers shown in the cut below the butterfly, and 
peripherally placed on the surface of the vase, are likewise feather 
symbols, but as they have different markings from the others are 
probably from a different genera of birds. This form of feather 
symbol is a common one on ancient Sikyatki ware. One of the 
best illustrations may be seen in the wing of the bird which is 
figured on plate Lx of my preliminary report on Sikyatki (op. cit.). 
That portion of the wing which reproduces the wing feathers is 
shown in figure 4, and its resemblance to the feathers on figure 
5 will, I think, be evident at a glance.' 

On several of the food basins from Sikyatki we find two or more 
feathers of this kind represented as hanging from a ring-shape or 
crescentic figure. One : 
of the former is repre- 
sented in plate Lx1 of 
the Smithsonian Re- 
port for 1895. The lat- 
ter symbol has come 
down to modern times, 
and the figure painted - 
on a shield of the Soya- 
lufia ceremony, repre- 
sented in color on plate 
civ of my article on 
Tusayan Katcinas,’ is 
almost an exact reproduction of the design on a Sikyatki food 
basin. This is one of several symbols on modern ceremonial 
paraphernalia which we can trace back over three hundred years 
by the aid of archeology. 

The feather may lose all semblance to the preceding forms 
and become a simple triangle. This is the case in figures 6 and 
7 from a vase and food basin from Sikyatki. If the whole de- 
sign, of which figure 6 is one wing, were represented we should 
have no hesitancy in regarding it a figure of a bird. From their 
position on this figure, then, we conclude that their triangular 
designs are wing feathers. If we seek to apply the conclusion 
that the triangular figure represents a feather to the jar, a por- 


1 The three arrowpoints, figure 4, represent the flint grrowpoints which the mythic 
bird is reputed to have worn in its feathers. 
2 Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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tion of which is shown in figure 7, we find that the seven trian- 
gular designs in this figure bear the same relation to the orifice 
of the jar as the symbols of feathers in figure 3. This relation- 
ship, as will readily be seen, is confirmatory of the conclusion 
that the feather symbol is sometimes reduced to a simple trian- 
gle, or, looking for corroborative evidence, we approach the sub- 
ject in another way. 

The conception of a serpent with a plumed head is common in 
modern Tusayan, and we find sevtral serpents represented on 
ancient food basins from Sikyatki. Two of these figures have 
triangular appendages on top of the head, and, as there are no 
other designs on that organ that can be referred to feathers, we 
conclude that the triangular symbols represent the feathered 
crest of the Great Plumed Serpent. Evidently not all triangular 
figures represent feathers, for some may be simply ornamental 
geometric designs ; but that many figures of this shape are sym- 
bols of feathers there can hardly be a reasonable doubt, from the 
evidence adduced above. 

From our studies of the triangle as a wing feather we are able 
to interpret many designs, where all semblance to the feather or 
wing is lost. Thus in the upper part of figure 7 we have one of 
the most common designs on ancient Hopi ceramics. There is 
nothing in it to suggest a bird’s wing, but if we compare it with 
the wing on the undoubted figure of a bird (figure 6) we find a 
perfect homology. 

The presence of eagle feathers on ancient Hopi disks, symbolic 
of the sun, is frequent, and feathers are still inserted in a corn- 
husk border on the margin of hoops covered with painted buck- 
skin representing the sun in modern Tusayan ceremonies.’ In 
the old forms of sun pictographs the disk is represented by a 
circle, and the symbolic feathers are arranged in four clusters on 
the margin. In some instances each of these clusters of feathers 
is accompanied by a curved horn similar to that near the right- 
hand cluster of feathers in figure 5. The significance of this 
curved addition is unknown to me, but there are a large num- 
ber of specimens in which a similar design is associated with two 
or more feathers. 


1 Tusayan Katcinas, Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
A figure of the symbolic sun disk from which the feathers have been removed is given 
on plate civ of that memoir. 
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In figure 9 we have a symbolic form of feather which is very 
common in ancient Hopi decorations. The whole design from 
which this was taken represents a bird in which the part lettered 
w is the wing and b the body. It will be noticed that this feather 
is attached to the body directly under the wing, and as feathers 
found on the breast of birds are at present given an especial 
signification in ceremonials, it is supposed that the symbol in 
this design has a similar meaning. This symbol is therefore 
identified as the breast feather. 

In looking over the variety of designs in which this form of 
the feather symbol occurs, one of the most instructive is shown 


in figure 8, from a food basin obtained at Sikyatki by Dr Miller, 
of Prescott, Arizona, after my excavations at that ruin were 
abandoned. The complete design on this bow] represents a figure 
with five triangular peripheral extensions from a circular band, 
and alternating with these are five bundles! of feathers of the 
symbolic form shown in figure 9. This design is probably a 
sun emblem, although in figures of the sun tail-feathers in four 
clusters are more common. 

The symbol of the feather shown in figure 9 likewise occurs on 
the head of a snake and that of a bird which is figured on the 
inside of a ladle found at Sikyatki. It is also represented on the 
upper surface of several vases in the same relative position to 
the orifice as those already described and illustrated (figure 3). 


1 The bundle here figured represents eight feathers, 
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The symbol of a feather with the markings shown in figure 10 
is likewise a common one in the decoration of ancient Hopi ce- 
ramics. The design here reproduced (figure 10) is a section of a 

small, beautiful vase, with the decora- 
tion confined to the equatorial region. 
From this zone hang symbols of feath- 
ers, one of which is plainly indicated. 
These zones are repeated at intervals 
around the vase. They may be com- 
parable with the feathers tied about 
modern ceremonial vessels to which I 
have elsewhere referred.' 

I have attempted in the preceding 
pages to show the symbolic forms as- 
sumed by one letter, the feather, in the 

of design on ancient Hopi ceramics. These designs, or 
some simple modifications of them, occur in almost three-fourths 
of all the decorated ancient vessels of Tusayan. With a little 
practice the student 
can readily recog- 
nize them, thus ren- 
dering comprehensi- 
blea most important 
element in ancient 
Hopi symbolism. 
There are two or 
three other known 
letters in this alpha- 
bet,representing two 
or three other types 
which can be identi- 
fied with the same 
ease, but limited 
space prevents a 
consideration of them in this article. 

As would naturally be the case with an element of decoration 
so constantly duplicated as the feather, there are numerous in- 
stances where it has become so changed that while a figure was 


- 


1 The symbol of the feather was painted on the vase in ancient times, whereas in 
modern vessels stringed feathers are tied in the same positions. Probably the latter 
custom was also common in ancient times. 
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probably intended for a feather symbol, it is difficult to prove 
that it was such. These doubtful cases are not, therefore, dis- 
cussed from the uncertainty which hangs about their identifi- 
cation. 

I believe enough has been written above to show that the 
feather was regarded by ancient Hopi potters as an important 
decorative motive, and that its symbolism had significant dif- 
ferentiations, so that even different kinds of feathers were indi- 
cated by different markings on those symbols. 

Considering also how strong a hold the feather has on the 
modern Hopi mind in ceremonial usages, I am led to the belief 
that its influence on the ancient mind was of the same general 
character. Thus we come back to a belief, taught by other rea- 
soning, that ornamentation of ancient pottery was something 
higher than simple effort to beautify ceramic wares. The ruling 
motive in decorating these ancient vessels was a religious one, for 
in their system everything was under the same sway. Esthetic 
and religious feelings were not differentiated, the one implied the 
other, and to elaborately decorate a vessel without introducing 
a religious symbol was to the ancient potter an impossibility. 
This union is weaker in the mind of the modern Hopi, yet still 
potent; but as the new conception of beauty has crowded out the 
religious element, the character of the pottery and its decoration 
have deteriorated. Many patterns which once had a religious 
symbolism are mechanically followed, through conservatism, 
and pottery of fair character is still made, but every Pueblo shows 
a marked decadence in the potter’s art. As time goes by and the 
Hopiare more modified by their new environment—contact with 
civilization—the white crockery of the traders will replace the 
aboriginal wares. This will lead to a still greater degeneracy of 
native ceramics, and, if they survive at all, it will be more as a 
commercial product than a medium of religious expression. It 
can readily be seen that the decorations on pottery made “ for 
the trade” will no longer be a spontaneous expression of abo- 
riginal art, but imitative of types of beauty which please the pur- 
chaser. Into that condition much of the pottery made in pueblos 
along the railroad has already drifted, and Hopi potters are not 
behind their neighbors in recognizing those decorative designs 
which please the buyer and those which are most often rejected. 
Quite in line with what is said above is the feeling which leads 
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some of the best potters of the East Mesa to imitate ancient forms 
of decorations. These copies are adorned with old patterns be- 
cause ethnologists ask for ancient ware and purchase vessels with 
imitations ofancient symbols more eagerly than modern. Trade 
cannot revive the old religious feeling which expressed itself on 
ancient Hopi ceramics or resuscitate the defunct intimate union 
of esthetic and religious inspiration. 

Finally, and this is embraced in the primary reason why I am 
interested in the archeology of the Southwest or any other region, 
a study of the religious decorative symbols of ancient pottery is 
an investigation not alone of the peculiarities of one cluster of 
men and women in ancient Arizona, but of religion in a char- 
acteristic environment.'' A psychologist devises experiments in 
which he places individual men or animals under conditions to 
observe how they are thereby affected. Nature has performed 
a psychological experiment on a grand scale for the ethnologist 
in the semi-deserts of Arizona, and has set tribes of men ina 
special environment for our study. The problem of the ethnol- 
ogist is to consider the effect on religion as shown in the products 
or expression ofthesame. The most important ethnic character- 
istic of man is his religion. It distinguishes him from other 
animals and embraces all other mental characteristics, sociology, 
language, and arts. 

Man can transmit his religious feelings to posterity by legends 
and by paleographic records. The former, if not recorded, may 
suffer changes in transmission, may be colored by successive gen- 
erations, which have heard them from their elders and passed 
them along to their children. Paleography does not change, 
The ancient pictures are the same as when buried in the ancient 
graves. We may not be able to fully interpret them, but we are 
sure they have not been materially changed in the years which 
separate our time from that in which they were drawn. Imper- 
fect as this picture-writing is as a means of transmitting to us the 
religion of prehistoric Tusayan when compared with written 
documents, it will in connection with legends yield a rich har- 
vest to the student of the history of the Pueblo beliefs. The 
investigator who neglects this element in them misses the soul 
of the study. 

1Itis believed that the religious sentiment permeated and dominated all ancient 


Hopi art as well as sociology, and that a study of the symbolism of the decorations on 
ancient pottery is practically a study of religion. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AT ITHACA 
W J MCGEE 


The recent meetings of affiliated scientific societies at Ithaca 
illustrate well the importance of the role assumed by anthro- 
pology on the stage of scientific progress; and this despite the 
fact that the only organization nominally devoted to the science 
of man was represented by but few members and fewer formal 
communications. 

Among the instrumentalities maintained by scientific men for 
the promotion of science in America, two are preéminent. The 
first of these is the American Association for the Advancement | 
of Science, an organization just preparing to celebrate its semi- 
centennial. For a half century it has diffused interest in scien- 
tific matters among the people of the country by means of a series 
of migratory meetings, whereby the citizens of different sections 
have had opportunities to become acquainted with scientific men 
and methods; at the same time it has advanced science directly 
by stimulating research, bringing investigators in contact, and af- 
fording some opportunity for publication. At the outset the two 
functions were fairly balanced, though the latter was deemed pa- 
ramount, and gave name to the organization ; but as time passed, 
and as the functions were fixed by exercise, the former office 
gradually became more prominent, and today the Association 
is primarily an instrumentality for diffusing interest in science. 
The second preéminent instrumentality is the American Society 
of Naturalists, a comparatively young organization just past its 
sixteenth annual meeting. Projected modestly as a means of 
bringing the naturalists of eastern United States in contact during 
the winter holidays, the Society has gained gradually in impor- 
tance, and its function has strengthened by exercise and, at the 
same time, developed in ways hardly foreseen at the outset; so 
today this somewhat general society does noble duty as a nucleus 
about which scientific societies of more special character cluster 
freely. Accordingly each annual meeting of the Naturalists and 
affiliated societies marks an event in American scientific progress ; 
and it is noteworthy that the chief impetus lies in the direction 
of advancement through the promotion of research and the free 
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discussion of its results by students specially fitted through train- 
ing to offer constructive suggestions and contributory criticism. 
Thus the important function gradually thrown off by the older 
instrumentality has been gradually assumed by the younger one, 
and the assemblage of social conditions encouraging popular 
meetings in summer and more special meetings in winter seem 
to be met by the division in labor and promise to render the two 
preéminent instrumentalities for American scientific progress 
complementary, coequal in usefulness, and mutually beneficial. 

In some respects the two instrumentalities stand in sharp con- 
trast. The older organization has always been a definite unit, un- 
dergoing differentiation slowly through the development of essen- 
tially subordinate sections and subsections, while the younger 
merely serves as a nucleus in which the activity is limited (al- 
though of high order), yet about which special organizations 
gather and undergo ready differentiation without obstruction 
from predetermined boundaries quite unto the limits fixed by 
consensus of judgment at each meeting ; the characteristic of the 
older body is a fixed organization with changing personnel, that 
of the newer a fairly persistent personnel with a constantly chang- 
ing organization ; the vitality of the older body may be likened 
to that of animal or plant in which the structure outlasts the con- 
stituent elements, while the activity of the younger may be com- 
pared to that of social phenomena in which the constituent ele- 
ments shape and constantly reshape the structure in such manner 
as partly to meet and partly to mold conditions ; so that although 
the older organization is notably spontaneous among the scien- 
tific bodies of the world, the younger is much more spontaneous. 
The success of the American Society of Naturalists must be 
ascribed largely to its eminent plasticity,the readiness with which 
it reflects the needs of scientific men from season to season ; and 
it is significant that the chief changes in organization of the 
American Association during the last score of years have lain 
in the direction chosen by the younger society. 

Certain contrasts between the two dominant scientific instru- 
mentalities of America are especially significant to anthropol- 
ogists. The Association comprises nine sections, of which four, 
together with a part of the functions of a fifth, pertain to the 
physical in contradistinction from the natural sciences, while of 
the remainder only one pertains nominally to anthropology 
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proper and another (section I, Social and Economic Science) to 
what may be called the applications of anthropology—i. e., less 
than one-fourth of the organization and less than half of its ‘‘nat- 
ural” side relates to man as an object of research. Taking the 
Ithaca meeting as an illustration (and it may fairly be regarded 
as typical), the affiliated societies clustered about the Naturalists 
are much more conspicuously anthropic. The Naturalists’ pro- 
gram included seyen papers, of which two (Paleontology and 
Botany) related exclusively to subhuman organisms and the 
remaining five (Anatomy, Physiology, Psychology, Develop- 
mental Mechanics, and Morphogenesis) chiefly or exclusively 
to the human organism; the Association of American Anato- 
mists was concerned primarily with human phenomena; the 
Association for Botanical Morphology and Physiology dealt with 
subhuman structures and functions; the American Morpholog- 
ical Society touched the human and the subhuman perhaps 
equally; the American Physiological Society gave chief atten- 
tion and emphasis to human phenomena; the American Psy- 
chological Association dealt wholly with man, and the Section 
of Anthropology of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science was concerned exclusively with man in his 
biotic and demotic aspects; so that certainly three-fourths and 
probably four-fifths of the communications and discussions 
might have been presented appropriately before an anthropo- 
logic society. This condition of things, so clearly displayed at 
the Ithaca meeting, manifestly indicates growing recognition of 
the importance of scientific study of mankind. 


Although the nucleus of the group, the American Society of 
Naturalists was rather inconspicuous on the program at Ithaca. 
Its meetings were practically limited to a single afternoon ses- 
sion for the transaction of routine business and the presentation’ 
of seven ten-minute papers on “ The biological problems of to- 
day,” together with an informal business session and the annual 
dinner—a function not to be neglected in considering the role 
played by this society in strengthening the bonds of union 
among scientific specialists. The Association of American Anat- 
omists (Dr Frank Baker, President; Dr D. S. Lamb, Secretary- 
Treasurer) held four or five half-day sessions; the Association 
for Botanical Morphology and Physiology held two sessions ; 
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the American Morphological Society held three or four sessions ; 
the American Physiological Society held about three busy ses- 
sions; the American Psychological Association held four half- 
day sessions, during one of which it was divided into sections ; 
the Section of Anthropology of the American Association de- 
voted two half-day sessions to the reading of papers, adjourning 
to meet with the Psychologists during one half day and with the 
Naturalists during another. Over a hundred formal commu- 
nications were made before the several societies, and the contri- 
butions to knowledge through discussion were notably large and 
valuable. 

The contributions to somatology, of which most were pre- 
sented before the Association of Anatomists, were especially 
numerous; Dr George A. Dorsey, of Chicago, communicated a 
“ Description of two Kootenay skeletons ” and “‘ Two examples 
of unusual ossification of the first costal cartilages,” with speci- 
mens; Dr Woods Hutchinson, of Buffalo University, described 
“A thoracic index;” Dr Lamb, of Washington, presented a 
careful paper on “ Pre-Columbian syphilis,” illustrated by speci- 
mens, while Dr E. R. Hodge, of Washington, discussed the 

-“ Relation of sex to the size of the articular surfaces of long 
bones.” In his discussion of “The biological problems of 
today ” Professor Burt G. Wilder, of Cornell, set forth the sig- 
nification and the course of development of certain structures in 
the human brain, while one of the most elaborate communica- 
tions to the Association of Anatomists was his description of 
“ Certain resemblances and peculiarities of the human brain,” 
illustrated by specimens. Before the Section of Anthropology, 
Dr A. Hrdlicka presented a “ Preliminary report on the somatol- 
ogy of the tribes of northwestern Mexico,” in the course of which 
he defined the cranial types based on a large collection of osse- 
ous remains recently made by Dr Carl Lumholtz, and discussed 
the significance of their distribution in space and time; while 
Dr Boas added further information of value in the ensuing dis- 
cussion. 

The contributions to psychology were mainly made before the 
American Psychological Association ; they were numerous and 
valuable. Specially important was the Presidential Address by 
Professor J. Mark Baldwin, of Princeton University, “‘ On select- 
ive thinking.” Observing in his introductory paragraph that 
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“ By ‘selective thinking’ I understand the dete: mination of the 
stream of thought, considered as having a trend or direction of 
movement, both in the individual’s mental history and also in 
the development of mind and knowledge in the world,” the 
author proceeded to discuss (1) the material of selective think- 
ing, or the supply of thought variations; (2) the function of 
selection, or how certain variations are singled out for survival; 
(3) the criteria of selection, or what variations are singled out 
for survival, and (4) certain resulting interpretations. The elab- 
orate exposition (soon to be printed in the Psychological Review) 
may not readily be summarized ; but its scope, and at the same 
time its importance to the student of human activities, are suffi- 
ciently indicated in the well-chosen title and the introductory 
definition. No less noteworthy was the comprehensive paper 
on‘ Invention ” by Professor Josiah Royce, of Harvard, in which 
he first sought to establish criteria for the definition of this high- 
est product of human intelligence, and then discussed the bear- 
ings of original thought on human progress. The subject was 
discussed at some length by Jastrow, Boas, and McGee, who 
pointed out the importance of extending the study from indi- 
viduals and limited groups representing a single stage in cultural 
development to representatives of other stages; the last named 
in particular held that, just as human development may be 
divided into two great stages (tribal society and national society) 
defined by social organization, or into the two stages of prescrip- 
torial culture and scriptorial culture defined by art of expression, 
or into supernaturalism and naturalism defined by prevailing 
form of opinion, or into symbolism and estheticism where the 
two principal stages are defined by artistic development, so the 
course of human progress must be divided into the stages of (1) 
discovery and adaptation, and (2) invention, when considered 
with reference to industrial development. Several other commu- 
nications and discussions before the Psychological Association 
indicated the current drift of thought, which was summarized by 
Professor Royce in his felicitous remarks at the Naturalists’ din- 
ner when he observed that the psychologists, who have hitherto 
based their methods of research and modes of interpretation 
chiefly on biology, are now coming to realize that their closest 
affinities are with anthropology, and that their future researches 
must be shaped accordingly. 
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As usual, the several branches of demonomy received the lion’s 
share of attention in the anthropologic section. The subject of 
esthetology was scarcely touched, but three or four communica- 
tions were devoted to technology. Foremost among these was 
that entitled “ Dwellings of the Saga Time in Iceland, Greenland, 
and Vineland,” by Cornelia Horsford. After describing the Norse 
Sagas, or prescriptorial traditions, which were chronicled on the 
acquisition of writing (chiefly by Ari Thorgilsson, 1067-1148), 
Miss Horsford defined the Saga Time as the period beginning 
with the colonization of Iceland in A. D. 875, and lasting for 
about 150 years. She then summarized the researches of recent 
decades concerning the habitations mentioned in the Sagas ; 
thus far none of these have been identified in Denmark, Sweden, 
or Norway, but the ruins of several have been found in Iceland 
by representatives of the Icelandic Antiquarian Society and 
others, while some have been found in Greenland and a few have 
been identified with fair certainty in eastern Massachusetts, the 
“ Vineland” or “ Vineland the Good ” of the Sagas. It was the 
chief purpose of the communication to compare these ruins and 
illustrate the survival of their type in modern houses, especially 
those of Iceland and Greenland; and to this end photographs 
and sketches of the ruins and the modern domicils were presented 
on the screen. The essential similarity in design and material 
of the ancient structures in the three countries was clearly shown 
by means of the pictures and the accompanying descriptions ; 
and the identity of type with that of the modern Icelandic-homes 
was made manifest. The communication was discussed at some 
length. Dr Boas pointed out the distinctness of the Viking 
house-type found in the three countries from any of those recog- 
nized among the American aborigines, including the Eskimo, 
while Dr Beauchamp emphasized the distinctness of the Vine- 
land ruins from those of the Indians of eastern United States ; 
and the presiding officer called attention to the thoroughness and 
discretion with which Miss Horsford’s researches have been con 
ducted, personally and with the aid of skilled collaborators, not 
only in New England, Greenland, and Iceland, but also in Scan- 
dinavia, Denmark, and England. Dr Beauchamp presented a 
communication on the ‘ Loss of aboriginal arts and its signifi- 
cance,” based on his researches and collections in central New 
York, pointing out that the distribution of relics seems to record 
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at least one invasion and conquest by a people of distinct techno- 
logic development. A “ Note on Eskimo boot-strings,” by John 
Murdoch, was read, and, with the preceding communication, was 
briefly discussed by several members. 

Sociology was represented by a single communication, under 
the title “‘ Conditions attending the rise of civilization,” by W J 
McGee. Some of the facts and principles developed have already 
been treated in different papers in the American Anthropologist ; 
others will appear later. Comments of value were made by 
Professor J. Mark Baldwin, Dr Franz Boas, and Dr Livingston 
Farrand. 

But one communication dealt primarily with sophiology ; this 
was the “ Mythology of the Bella Coola,” by Dr Boas. Among 
this interesting group of Indians beliefs and fiducial observances 
are highly developed, and are perpetuated through a social or- 
ganization which is shaped and perpetuated in turn by the ob- 
servances. Each clan has a creation myth, which is regarded as 
its richest possession, and which is communicated ceremonially 
on great occasions only, é. g.,in connection with the puberty feast ; 
and it is the desire to acquire interest in or to hand down this 
intellectual heritage that controls marriage, adoption, etc. The 
author concluded with a comparison between the mythology of 
this tribe and the beliefs of other tribes in adjacent districts, as 
as well as in other regions. The subject was discussed by Pro- 
fessor J. McKeen Cattell, Dr Farrand, and Dr Beauchamp. 

Asa result of a symposium on the question ‘‘ Will Winter 
meetings meet the Need of American Anthropologists for Organi- 
zation?” it was decided to arrange for a meeting of the Section 
in New York during the Christmas holidays of 1898; it was also 
decided that steps should be taken toward the establishment 
or adoption of a standard American anthropologic journal, and 
a committee (consisting of Messrs Boas, Baker, Brinton, McGee, 
and Putnam) was appointed to take the requisite action. 


The Ithaca meeting of the affiliated societies was noteworthy 
for the attendance of vigorous workers in science, and for the 
absence of amateurs and dilettanti. At the general session of 
the Naturalists, for which the other organizations adjourned, and 
again at the annual dinner, there were opportunities to take stock 
of the material ; and the inventory showed something over 160 
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active investigators, with an average age probably falling below 
35, endowed with ability and enthusiasm in exceptional degree, 
and enriched, almost without exception, by thorough training in 
high-grade institutions—it showed a regiment of actual scientists 
such as is seldom seen assembled. 


ESKIMO BOOT-STRINGS! 
JOHN MURDOCH 


It is obvious that the turned up and crimped moccasin sole 
of the ordinary Eskimo boot will be very likely to twist out of 
shape and “run down” at one side with wearing. This is pre- 
vented either by turning the sides up higher over the foot and 
“gathering ” the folds closer or by the use of strings attached to 
the edge of the sole. The way in which these strings are used 
by the western Eskimo is fully described in my paper on the 
“ Ethnological results of the Point Barrow expedition.” Ordi- 
nary dry-weather boots have simply each a pair of tie-strings of 
seal thong sewed firmly between the edge of the sole and the 
upper, one on each side, just under the middle of the ankle. 
These are crossed above the heel, wound once or twice around 
the ankle, and tied in front. The waterproof sealskin boot, 
however, needs something more than this, because the thick 
sealskin or whaleskin sole grows very flabby when it comes in 
contact with water. The strings are arranged so as to hold up 
the soles at the toe as wellas at the heel, and serve their purpose 
admirably. On each side of the foot are two little leather loops, 
one just back of the ball of the foot and one on the quarter. 
The string runs across the toes and back along the sides of the 
foot, passing through both loops. The ends are crossed above 
the heel and tied as before round the ankle. Obviously, pulling 
the ends of the string tends to draw the edges of the sole up at 
both ends. ; 

As far as I know, this is the only published description of the 
use of boot-strings by the Eskimos. In fact when I was pre- 
paring the article mentioned above, [ found that there was really 


1 Read before Section H, A. A. A. 8., winter meeting, at Ithaca, Dee. 30, 1897. 
2 See pp. 131 and 134, Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
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very little detailed information about the arts and industries of 
the Eskimos, especially in regard to their dress, which I could 
use for purposes of comparison. Other investigators among 
these people have as a rule given their attention to other and 
more interesting lines of research and have usually dismissed the 
subject of dress very briefly. I could obtain absolutely no de- 
tails about waterproof boots in any part of Greenland, though 
various illustrations as well as a few specimens in the National 
Museum showed that no strings were used with boots made of 
the fine white sealskin (white because the epidermis has been 
removed, and hence no longer waterproof). I was therefore 
much interested to find on examining the pictures of the Eski- 
mos who came home with Lieutenant Peary that they were all 
plainly wearing the waterproof boots of black sealskin. These 
pictures, which appeared in the Scientific American for October 
16, 1897 (pages 241 and 247), are reproductions of photographs 
and are so well done that, by careful examination, I was able to 
make out the boot-strings. To my very great satisfaction, I 
found that they were fitted exactly as I have described them at 
Point Barrow. I could even make out the loops through which 
the string passes. This arrangement is especially well shown in 
the picture of the boy on page 241. It can also be seen in the 
large group on page 247. It also is noticeable in this picture 
that the boy does not wear women’s leg garments, as a boy of 
his age would at Point Barrow, but has on breeches and knee- 
boots like his father. 

It is highly desirable now to obtain information in regard to 
this little fashion of tying the waterproof boots among the rest 
of the eastern Eskimos. It seems to me next to impossible that 
the Arctic Highlanders should have invented for themselves an 
arrangement so precisely like that in use at Point Barrow. Hence 
I am inclined to think that close examination will show that the 
custom is to be found everywhere among the Eskimos. It is to 
be hoped, now that this party of Eskimos is settled for the winter 
in New York, that patient investigators will make the most of 
the opportunity and put on record a detailed description of every- 
thing that they wear and own or can make or do. I only regret 
that my own pressing duties prevent me from undertaking the 
task myself. 
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Stirpiculture ; or the Improvement of Offspring through Wiser Generation. By 
M. L. Holbrook, M. D. New York, 1897, M. L. Holbrook & Co., 192 p. 8°. 
There is nothing in this book which is either profound or 
original. Indeed, it is largely composed of quotations, ranging 
from Plato and Plutarch to Spencer, Weismann, and Grant Allen. 
Several pages are devoted to extracts from an article by the present 
writer (who is referred to as “ Miss McGee’’!), though no credit 
is given to the American Anthropologist, in which it originally ap- 
peared. The author points out that if women were independent 
and therefore not obliged to marry, only the superior men would 
become husbands and fathers; also that personal hygiene of 
parents is of the utmost importance in stirpiculture. Common- 
place as the matter is to any well-educated person, there is noth- 
ing in the book to harm and much to benefit the public for 

which it is evidently designed. There is no index. 

Anrra Newcoms McGeg, M. D. 


Maria Candelaria. An Historic Drama from American Aboriginal Life. By 
Daniel G. Brinton, M. D. Philadelphia, 1897. 16°, pp. xxix, 98, 2 pls. 

An American Idyl. By the Countess di Brazzd (Cora Slocomb). Boston, 
Arena Publishing Company, 1896. 16°, pp. ix-xvii 4+ 19-244. 

Sex Worship. An Exposition of the Phallic Origin of Religion. By Clifford 
Howard. Published by the author, 1897. 16°, pp. 1-166. 

As knowledge advances, the motives of literature change; for 
the literature of each generation reflects fairly the thought of. 
the time. During the half century now nearing its close the 
change in literary motive has been especially noteworthy, and 
since the chief advance of knowledge has lain in the direction of 
scientific attainment, the current literature of the day has come 
to express the prevailing scientific tendency of recent decades. 
The illustrations of this literary tendency are legion; the maga- 
zines, which were chiefly or exclusively romantic fifty years ago, 
now devote nearly half their pages to articles dealing with the 
material universe, and these are often prepared by scientific men 
in accordance with scientific methods; even the romances of 
many literary masters, like Lafeadio Hearn and Stockton, find 
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most of their detail and much of their motive in physics, geol- 
ogy, and anthropology, and the sober reviews, which half a cen- 
tury ago harped on the single string of politics, today give much 
of their space to economics and civics as affected by modern 
scientific progress. ‘True, the pure literature of the Shakespearean 
type retains its exponents in ever-increasing numbers and main- 
tains its firm hold on the sentiments of an ever-increasing pro- 
portion of the people; but the literature of more realistic motive 
is coming up from the primary stock in a series of strong branches 
which promise to yield fruit adequate for the sustenance of new- 
born intellectual activities. The old motives lose nothing, and 
indeed gain something, by the springing of the new, while the 
new motives but represent the later lines of intellectual growth. 
Other illustrations of the change in literary motive are found in 
the books. Half a century ago most of the books printed in this 
country were either purely romantic or related to belief; now a 
large proportion of the products of our prolific press are records 
or discussions of facts. The moderately serious books, exclud- 
ing the strictly technical and the purely frivolous, are fairly rep- 
resented by those appearing under the titles noted above,,and 
they are especially significant as indices of the modern change 
in literary motive. 

The drama of Maria Candelaria was written by a distinguished 
scientific man of eminent literary skill. Its purely literary char- 
acter is high, the plot vigorous, and the details felicitous ; yet the 
motive resides in the historical record of a noteworthy episode 
in the conquest of our aborigines. The scene is laid in south- 
eastern Mexico; the actors were the Tzental Indians and the 
Spanish conquistadores; the principal act was the Tzental insur- 
rection of 1712, and the principal personage was Maria Cande- 
laria, an Indian girl of nineteen, who might well be styled the 
Mexican Joan of Arc. The drama is introduced by a summary 
account of place and people—the best thus far written—con- 
taining full references to the literature ; it is followed by half a 
dozen pages of notes in which the scientific knowledge of the ab- 
original beliefs of Mexico is crystallized. To readers unfamiliar 
with the earnestness of aboriginal belief and the depth of aborig- 
inal devotion, the drama isa revelation ; to students it is a model 
of appreciative treatment of that curious prescriptorial thought 
which it is so hard for civilization to comprehend. The actual 
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episode was dramatic and the minor events appeal to the emo- 
tions; -and the author has seized the opportunity to combine the 
dramatic and the scientific, the emotional and the rational, in 
such manner as to appeal to two classes of readers who have too 
little in common, and to reveal unto each something of the point 
of view occupied by the other. The mechanical part of the 
book-making is exquisite, harmonizing well with the genius of 
its intellectual part. 

Comparable with this in scene and motive, but not in treatment, 
is the “American Idyl.” Itisa romance laid in northern Mexico, 
and at least ostensibly among the Piman tribes of the Sierra 
Madre. The plot is strong; a scientific explorer gains the good- 
will of a tribe and captivates the dreamy maiden Ampharita ; 
when his local studies are done, the hero passes toward other 
districts, while the heroine, following despite rebuffs thoughtless 
rather than heartless, wanders to her end in a lonely barranca. 
A certain air of reality pervades the idyl—the movements of the 
hero are made to correspond with the career of a well-known 
anthropologist, while some of the pictures represent another ex- 
plorer—yet the romance is romance merely, and the local color 
is vague and apparently filled in from second-hand sources. 
Some forty pages of explanatory notes, including a glossary, are 
appended, and there are numerous illustrations, mostly spoiled 
from photographs. The literary style might be improved, and 
the professedly scientific notes are frequently deficient in fidelity 
to fact; nor is there indication of that just appreciation of pre- 
scriptorial culture which characterizes the drama of the Tzental. 
Some local interest attaches to the book in that the material 
appears to have been picked up in Washington, chiefly in the 
National Museum and in the photographic laboratory of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology; and prefatory acknowledg- 
ment is made to several members of the Anthropological Society 
of Washington. 

In dealing with his delicate subject, Mr Clifford Howard enlists 
the aid of poetic imagery and refined expression, and is thereby 
enabled to condense the product of much reading and some 
original thought into convenient compass. The problems which 
he outlines are of great interest, albeit half tabu ; and while the 
problems are not solved, they are stated discreetly and in such 
manner as to commend the book to the general reader wishing a 
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useful hand-book. Students of the subject do well to remember 
that the intellectual differentiation of the sexes, with its multi- 
farious consequences, has grown up with intellectual develop- 
ment ; that aphrodisian cults were probably both innocent and 
beneficent at the times and places of their origin ; that they formed 
incidental and necessary steps in sophic progress, and that it is 
only erroneous interpretation in the light of modern concepts 
that renders them awkward or repulsive. Mr Howard’s book 
represents a step in the right direction. W J M.z 


The Story of Ab; a Tale of the Time of the Cave Man. By Stanley Waterloo. 
Chicago, Way & Williams, 1897. 


An interesting and well-written story attempting to portray 
life in the Stone age; a historical novel, indeed, although it far 
antedates the beginning of written history. A recent writer, 
commenting upon the development and success of the historical 
novel in recent literature, finds it nearly or quite impossible to 
depict the manners and customs of times but slightly removed 
from our own. The complex web of human activities is too 
intricate for us to unravel. What shall we say, then, of going 
back to the very dawn of humanity and_ depicting the life of the 
primeval savage? Our author has, however, done this extremely 
well. Without straining for effect or producing any anticlimax 
by absurd situations, the life of a young cave boy is told. The 
terrible struggle for existence, the conflicts of the people with 
the cave bear and the saber-tooth tiger, their loves, their hates, 
and their wars, are graphically told, and we become convinced 
by the writer’s art that life must then have been something like 
his picture. Some little shadow of incredulity may linger in the 
mature mind when it is found that within the small neighbor- 
hood circle of the book the arts of making bows, of polishing 
stone implements, and of preparing dead-falls for animals were 
all discovered. To the boy, who was doubtless the auditor our 
author had chiefly in mind, all these would seem natural; for 
what boy ever saw anything absurd in that queer farrago of im- 
possible natural history known as the Swiss Family Robinson ? 
This book may well interest readers of a larger growth, for it is 
by far the best popular account of the main facts of the Stone 
age that we have ever seen. 
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syriaque. [Reprint from: J.asiat.] 
Paris, 1897, Imp. nationale, 19 p. 


Ehmann (P.) Sprichwoérter und 
bildliche Ausdriicke der japa- 
nischen Sprache. Tokio, 1897, 
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Florinski(V.-M.) [Primitive Slavs 
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toric life; researches in Slavonic 
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1894-7, P. I. Makushin, vi, xxiv, 
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400 p., 9 pl., 3 maps. 8°. 
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Griffith (F. L.) Archzeological re- 
port (1896-7) of the Egypt ex- 
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H. Frowde, 70 pp., maps. 4°. 

Hesseling (ID. ©.) Charos. Ein 
Beitrag zur Kenntniss der neu- 
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Leiden, 1897, 8, 64 p. 8°. 

Kandra(K.) Magyar mythologia. 
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temple-worship and mythology 
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Morris (E. E.) Austral English: 
dictionary of Australasian words, 
phrases, usages, aboriginal Aus- 
tralian and Maori words which 
have become incorporated in the 
language, scientific words that 
have had their origin in Austra- 
lasia. London, 1897, Macmillan 
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Miiller (Jos.) Die Keuschheits- 
ideen in ihrer geschichtlichen 
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Bedeutung. Mainz, 1897, 
Kirchheim, iii, 196 p. 8°. 
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animals: studies in evolution. 
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Adair (G. W.) Identification. 
Proc. Ass. Mil. Surg. U. S., Colum- 
bus, 1897, 227-242.—Alden (C. H.) 
The identification of the soldier. 
Ibid., 209-226.—Angus(H. C0.) A 
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people. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1897-8, xxvii, 316-325.—Baldwin 
(J.M.) Determinate variation and 
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Lancaster, Pa., 1897, n. s., vi, 770- 
773.—Barrett (W. F.) The sup- 
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ond., 1897, lvii, 79.—Beddoe (J.) 
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J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1897-8, 
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228.—Bolton (H.C.) The revival 
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f. Crim.-Anthrop., Berl., 1897, i, 
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examination of human gait. Tr. 
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137-147. The human foot 
in art. IJbid., 148-161.— Breiter 
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microbie disease: a medico-social 
question. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1897, 
lii, $13--816.—Brown (P. R.) Ob- 
jections to the system of identifica- 
tion in use in the United States 
Army. Proce. Ass. Mil. Surg. U.S., 
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Columbus, 1897, 243-249.—Bryce 
(T. H.) Onapair of negro femora. 
J. Anat. & Physiol., Lond.; 1897-8, 
xxxii, 76-82.—Biinker(J.R.) Das 
Bauernhaus in der éstlichen Mittel- 
steiermark und in benachbarten 
Gebieten. Mitth. d. anthrop. Ge- 
sellsch. in Wien, 1897, xxvi, 113- 
191.—Caddy (A. E.) On two un- 
recorded sculptures in the Ananta 
eave, Khandagiri. J. Asiat. Soc. 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1897, n. s., lxv, 
272-275.—Carlsen (F.) Benin in 
Guinea und seine riitselhaften 
Bronzen. Globus, Brnschwg., 1897, 
Ixxii, 309-314.—Carr (L.) Dress 
and ornaments of certain American 
Indians. Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc., 
Bost., 1897, xi, 381-454.— Chalmers 
(J.) Anthropometrical observations 
on some natives of the Papuan Gulf. 
J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1897-8, 
XxVii, 335-342. Toaripi. 
Ibid., 326-334.—de Charencey (H.) 
L’historien Sahagun et les migra- 
tions mexicaines. Muséon, Lou- 
vain, 1897, xvi, 447-462.— Chat- 
terjee (B. M. N.) On Bibrbian, 
a goddess universally worshipped 
in the Punjab by native women 
with children. J. Asiat. Soc. Ben- 
gal, Calcutta, 1897, n. s., Ixv, 33.— 
Collignon (R.) La taille dans le 
département du Gers; d’aprés les 
documents recueillis par, M. le Dr. 
Vack. Rev. mens. del’ Ecole d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1897, vii, 339-347.— 
Crandall (F. M.) Heredity and 
degeneration. Arch. Pediat., N. 
Y., 1897, xiv, 894-900.—Cunning- 
ham (D. J.) The insular district 
of the cerebral cortex in man 
and in the man-like apes. J. 
Anat. & Physiol., Lond., 1897-8, 
xxxii, 11-22,—Dorsey (G. A.) A 
copper mask from Chimbote, Peru. 
Am. Anthrop., Wash., 1897, x, 413, 
1 pl. The geography of the 
Tshimshian Indians. Am. Anti- 
quarian, Good Hope, IIl., 1897, xix, 
276-282,1 map. Division (The) of 
the paleolithicage. Jbid., 283-291. 
—Dubois (E.) Ueber die Abhiin- 


gigkeit des Hirngewichts von der 
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Arch. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1897, 
xxv, 1-28.—Duckworth (W. L.H.) 
Notes on crania of Australian. abo- 
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rigines. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1897-8, xxvii, 204-208.—Estrade. 
Accouchement chez les Annamites. 
Arch. de méd. nav., Par., 1897, 
Ix viii, 357-359.—Ferguson (D. W.) 
Robert Knox’s Singhalese vocabu- 
lary. J. Ceylon Branch Roy. Asiat. 
Soc., Colombo, 1897, xiv, 155-198.— 
Fernando (C. M.) The inaugura- 
tion of the king in ancient Ceylon. 
Ibid., 125-130.—Ferrero (G.) The 
fear of death. Pop. Sc. Month., N. 
Y., 1897-8, lii, 236-241.—Fox (J. 
J.) The evolution theory of mo- 
rality. Cath. Univ. Bull., Wash., 
1897, iii, 373-403.—Freeman (W. 
T.) The prehensile power of the 
hands of the human infant. Lancet, 
Lond. , 1897, ii, 1348.—Freund (K.) 
Zur Einfiihrung in die Liibeckische 
Priihistorie. Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop. [etc.], Miin- 
chen, 1897, xxviii, 93-95. 
Die prihistorische Abtheilung des 
Museum zu Liibeck. Festschr. z. 
xxviii. Versamml. d. Deutsch. an- 
throp. Gesellsch., Liibeck, 1897, pt. 
2, 1-32, 15 pl.—Frey. Die mik- 
rocephalische Geschwister. Arch. 
f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1897, xxv, 
33-44.— Frobenius (L.) Ueber 
Oceanische Masken. Internat. 
Arch. f. Ethnog., Leiden, 1897, x, 
69; 205.—Galton (F.) Hereditary 
colour in horses. Nature, Lond., 
1897, lvii, 598.—Grabowsky (F.) 
Die Technik der Uramerikaner bei 
der Bearbeitung der Steine. Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1897, xxii, 299-301.— 
Grierson (G.A.) Alistof Kagméri 
verbs. J. Asiat. Soc., Bengal, Cal- 
cutta, 1897, n. s., Ixv, 306-389.— 
Gunckel (L. W.) Analysis of the 
deities of the Maya inscriptions. 
Am. Anthrop., Wash., 1897, x, 397- 
The symbols of the 
. Am. Antiquarian, Good 
Hope, Ill., 1897, xix, 260-270.— 
Hach (T.) Geschichtlicher Ueber- 
blick tiber Forschungen zur vorge- 
schichtlichen Alterthumskunde in 
Liibeck. Festschr. z. xxviii. Ver- 
samml. d. Deutsch. anthrop. Ge- 
sellsch., Liibeck, 1897, pt. 1, 1-42. 
—Haddon (A. ©.) A plea for a 
Bureau of Ethnology for the British 
Empire. Nature, Lond., 1897, lvii, 
574.—de Harlez(C.) La médecine 
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dans lV’empire chinois. Muséon, 
Louvain, 1897, xvi, 413-428.—van 
Hoevell (G. W. W. C.) Eijnige 
typen uit den Nederlandsch-Indi- 
schen Archipel. Internat. Arch. f. 
Ethnog., Leiden, 1897, x, 181-187.— 
Holmes (T. V.) On the evidence 
for the efficacy of the diviner and 
his rod in the search for water. J. 
Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1897-8, xxvii, 
233-259.—Holmes(W.H.) Prim- 
itive man in the Delaware Valley. 
Science, N. Y. & Lancaster, Pa., 
1897, n. s., vi, 824-829.—Karutz. 
Das Museum fiir Vélkerkunde zu 
Liibeck. Festschr. z. xxviii. Ver- 
samml. d. Deutsch. anthrop. Ge- 
sellsch. zu Liibeck, 1897, pt. 3, 1-35, 
23 pl.—Kidd(W.) The prehensile 
power of the hands of the human 
infant. Lancet, Lond., 1897, ii, 
1009. — Kilbourne (H. S.) The 
physical proportions of the Ameri- 
can soldier. Proc. Ass. Mil. Surg. 
U. S., Columbus, 1897, 328-339.— 
Kinder verbrecherische Eltern. 
Ztschr. f. Crim.-Anthrop., Berl., 
1897, i, 552-554.—Koehl. Neue 
Ausgrabungun bei Worms. Cor.- 
Bl. d. deutsch. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp. [ete.], Miinchen, 1897, xxviii, 
59-62.—Laharry (S.C.) Ternary: 
its divinity. J. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1897, n. s., Ixv, 25-31, 3 
pl.—Laidlaw (G. F.) Remains in 
ash-beds at Balsam Lake. Am. 
Antiquarian, Good Hope, II1., 1897, 
xix, 271-275.—Launois (P.-E.) 
Les emmurés de Tiraspol. N. 
iconog. de la Salpétriére, Par., 1897, 
x, 355-357, 1 pl.—Leclére (A.) Le 
zodiaque cambodgien. Rev. scient., 
Par., 1897, 4. s., viii, 711-717.—Le 
Dantec (F.) Les théories néo-La- 
marckiennes. Rev. philos., Par., 
1897, xxii, 449; 561.—Lenz (H.) 
Die Anthropoiden des Museums zu 
Liibeck. Festschr. z. xxviii. Ver- 
samml. d. Deutsch. anthrop. Ge- 
sellsch., Liibeck, 1897, pt. 4, 1-20, 
1 pl.—Lewis (A. L.) Ancient 
measures in pre-historic monu- 
ments. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1897-8, xxvii, 194-203, 1 Lewis 
(J.C.) Place names in the Vanni. 
J. Ceylon Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc., 
Colombo, 1897, xiv, 203-222.—Lum- 
holtz (C.) and A. Hrdlicka. Tre- 
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phiningin Mexico. Am. Anthrop., 
Wash , 1897, x, 389-396, 2 pl._—Mal- 
lock (W. H) A new study of nat- 
ural religion. Pocknightly Rev., 
London., 1897, Ixii, 718-731.— 
March (H.C.) The mythology of 
wise birds. J. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1897-8, xxvii, 209-282, 2 pl. 
—Maschka. Beitrag zur Enquéte 
tiber den Selbstmord. Ztschr. f. 
Crim.-Anthrop., Berl., 1897, i, 511- 
519.—May (W. P.) Rheumatoid 
arthritis (osteitis deformans) affect- 
ing bones 5,500 yearsold. Brit. M. 
J., Lond., 1897, ii, 1631, 1 pl.— 
Meige (H.) Les pouilleux dans 
Vart. N. iconog. de la Salpétriére, 
Par., 1897. x, 358-368.— Mercer 
(H. C.) and A. Hollick. A new 
investigation of man’s antiquity at 
Trenton. Science, N. Y. & Lan- 
caster, Pa., 1897, n. s., vi., 675-682. 
—Minot (C. 8.) Cephalic homol- 
ogies; a contribution to the deter- 
mination of the ancestry of verte- 
brates. Am. Naturalist., Phila., 
1897, xxxi, 927-943.— Mitra (B. C. 

.) On a case of Agharpanthism 
from the Saran district, Behar. J. 
Asiat. Soc. Bengal, Calcutta, ‘1897, 
On the Har- 
parowri, or the Behari women’s 
ceremony for producing rain. Jbid., 
37-46. Note on a curious 
tradition current in the Hutwa 
Raj. Ibid., 17-19. Third 
instalment of Indian folk-lore be- 
liefs about the tiger. Jbid., 1-8.— 
Mivart (St. G.) Some reminis- 
cences of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Nineteenth Century, Lond., 1897, 
xlii, 985-998.—de Mortillet (A.) 
Les monuments mégalithiques 
christianisés. Rev. mens. de l’Ecole 
d@anthrop. de Par., 1897, vii, 321- 
338.—Myres (J. L.) Copper and 
bronze in Cyprus and South-East 
Europe. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1897-8, xxvii, 171-177, 1 pl. 
Textile impressions on an early 
clay vessel from Amorgos. Jbid., 
178-180, 1 pl.—Oldenberg (H.) 
Zur Geschichte des indischen Kas- 
tenwesens. Ztschr. d. deutsch. 
morgenliind. Gesellsch., Berl., 1897, 
li, 767-790.—Osborn (H. F.) The 
limits of organic selection. Am. 
Naturalist, N. Y., 1897, xxxi, 944- 
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951.—Paul (F.) Zur Identifizier- 
ung. Ztschr. f. Crim.-Anthrop., 
Berl., 1897, i, 471-477. Peal (S. 
Eastern Nagas of the Tirap and 
Namlstik. J. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1897, n. s., lxv, 9-17, 1 pl. 
The pre-Aryan races of 

India, Assam and Burma. Jbid., 
59-63. On some traces of 
the Kol-Mon-Anam in the Fastern 
Naga Hills. Jbid., 20-24, 1 pl.— 
von Pfeil, Graf. Duk Duk and 
other customs as forms of expres- 
sion of the Melanesians’ intellect- 
ual life. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1897-8, xxvii, 181-191.—Prochow- 
nik (L.) Einige Bemerkungen 
zu den Libecker Anthropoiden- 
becken. Festschr. z. xxviii. Ver- 
samml. d. Deutsch. anthrop. Ge- 
sellsch., Liibeck, 1897, pt. 4, 21-26, 
4 pl.—Rat (J. N.) The Carib lan- 
guage as now spoken in Dominica, 
West Indies. J. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1897-8, xxvii, 293-315.— 
Ray (S.H.) Note onthe languages 
of North-West Australia; with abo- 
riginal vocabularies collected by E. 
Betham Rigby. Jbid., 346-360.— 
Reid (G. A.) The _ prehensile 
ower of the hands of the human 
infant. Lancet, Lond, 1897, ii, 
1415.—Ripley (W. Z.) The racial 
geography of Europe; The British 
Isles. Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 
1897-8, lii, 145-170. — Roosevelt 
(T.) The ethnology of the police. 
Munsey’s Mag., N. Y., 1897, xvii, 
395-399.—Roscher (G.) Die An- 
thropometrie in Hamburg. Ztschr. 
f. Crim.-Anthrop., Berl., 1897, i, 
497-500.—[de Saxe, Maréchale.] 
La question de la depopulation de 
la France au XVIII siécle: reflex- 
ions sur la propagation de l’espéce 
humaine. Province méd., Lyon, 
1897, xi, 563.—Seger (H.) Figiir- 
liche Darstellungen schle- 
sischen Grabgefiissen der Hallstatt- 
zeit. Globus, Brnschwg., 1897, 
xxii, 293-297_Shute (D. K.) He- 
redity with variation. Nat. M. 
Rey., Wash., 1897-8, vii, 195-206. 
—Shrubsall (F.) Crania of Afri- 
can bush races. J. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1897-8, xxvii, 263-292, 1 pl., 
2 tab.—Skertchley (E.F.) Caga- 
yan Sulu, its customs, legends and 
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superstitions. J. Asiat. Soc. Ben- 
gal, Calcutta, 1897, n. s., Ixv, 47- 
57.—Snévé (H.) The significance 
of degeneration to the general prac- 
titioner. Columbus M. J., 1897, xix, 
521-531.— Speranski. Essai sur 
Vorigine psychologique des méta- 
phores. Rev. philos., Par., 1897, 
xxii, 494; 605.—Splieth. Ueber das 
Danewerk. Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop. [ete.], Miin- 
chen, 1897, xxviii, 95-98.—Starr 
(Laura B.) Baby burdens. Pear- 
son’s Mag., Lond., 1897, 711-719. 
—Tappeiner. Der europiiische 
Mensch ist ein in Europa autoch- 
thoner Arier. Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop.  [ete.], 
Miinchen, 1897, xxviii, 49.—Vier- 
kandt (A.) Die Culturtypen der 
Menschheit. Arch. f. Anthrop., 


Brnschwg., 1897, xxv, 61-75.—Vir- 
chow (R.) Die Bevélkerung der 
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Philippinen. Sitzungsb. k. 
preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch., 1897, 
279-289. Ueber den Burg- 
wall in der Spreewald. Cor.-Bl. d. 
deutsch. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop. 
[etc.], Miinchen, 1897, xxviii, 98- 
100.—Waddell (L. A.) A Tibetan 
guide-book to the last sites of Bud- 
dha’s birth and death. J. Asiat. 
Soc. Bengal, Calcutta, 1897, n. s., 
Ixv, 275-279.—Weber (F.) Ger- 
manische Reihengriiber in Oberba- 
yern. Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop. [etc.j, Miin- 
chen, 1897, xxviii, 50-52.-Welcker 
(H.) Die Dauerhaftigkeit des Des- 
seins der Reifchen und Filtchen 
der Hiinde. Arch. f. Anthrop., 
Brnschwg., 1897, xxv, 29-32.— 
West (Marie G.) The symbolism 
of salt. Pop. Se. Month., N. Y., 
1897-8, lii, 241-246.— Williams (J. 
W.) Notes on the Chatham Islands. 
J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1897-8, 
XXVii, 343-345.—Wilser (L.) Die 
Frauenfrage im Lichte der Anthro- 
ologie. Globus, Brnschwg., 1897, 
xxii, 331-336.— Young (A. G.) 
Scraps of Kulu folk-lore: marriage 
customs; superstitions; gods and 
language. J. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1897, n. s., Ixv, 32; 35; 
57.—Ziegler (F. J.) Puppets, an- 
cient and modern. Harper’s Mag., 
N. Y., 1897, xevi, 85-91. 
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